WILLIAM HARVEY AND HIS TIMES
a simple biconvex lens.1 Roger Bacon first suggested the use of
lenses as spectacles, and a simple lens was used by Malpighi and
also by Leeuwenhoek. It was ZAGHARIAS JANSEN, a spectacle-
maker of Middelburg in Holland, who, about the year 1609,
accidentally discovered the principle of the telescope and micro-
scope by placing two lenses together in a tube.2 Galileo turned
this invention to practical use, but the instrument remained
merely a toy for some years.
The first to apply the microscope to the study of. disease was
ATHANASIUS KJRCHER (i602-80),3 Professor of Physiology at
Wtirzburg, who in examining the blood of plague-stricken patients
found " countless masses of small worms, invisible to the naked
eye." It is generally agreed that what Kircher really saw were
masses of red blood corpuscles, as he could not have seen plague
bacilli with lenses of such low power. Yet his inference was
correct, for he stated that contagious diseases were conveyed
by minute living organisms.
Fracastorius had advanced a similar idea but had produced
no evidence to support it.
One of the greatest of the early microscopists was that remark-
able man ANTONY VAN LEEUWENHOEK (1632-1723), a merchant
of Delft, who, blessed with leisure, was able to devote his long life of
"ninety years to microscopical study4 (Plate xxxvni). Leeuwenhoek
ground his own lenses and constructed his own microscopes,
more than two hundred of them, and although he used a simple
lens and obtained a magnification of only 160 at most, and
usually of much less, he made many valuable observations, some
of which were translated and published by the Royal Society,
as the writer knew no language but his own Dutch. He amplified
the work of Malpighi by finding capillaries in the tail of the
tadpole ; he discovered red blood corpuscles, noting that these
were oval in fishes and amphibians, and round in men and
mammals. He also described the striation of muscle fibres, the
compound eyes of insects, and many of the animalculae so familiar
to stuctents of stagnant ponds. From the medical standpoint, the
greatest achievement of this energetic amateur was that he was
the first to see and describe bacteria and also protozoa. Examin-
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